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a man's property. The fathers of Wallingford
in Connecticut, "considering that even single
persons industrious and laborious might through
the blessing of God increase and grow into fami-
lies/' distributed to the meanest bachelor "such
a quantity of land as might in an ordinary way
serve for the comfortable maintenance of a family."
Sometimes allotments were equal; often they
varied greatly in size, from an acre to fifty acres
and even more; but always they were determined
by a desire to be fair and just. The land was
granted in full right and could be sold or be-
queathed, though at first only with the consent
of the community. With the grant generally
went rights in woodland and pasture; and even
meadow land, after the hay was got in, was open
to the use of the villagers. The early New Eng-
land town took into consideration the welfare and
contentment of the individual, but it rated as of
even greater importance the interests of the whole
body.

The settlements of New England inevitably pre-
sented great variations of local life and color,
stretching as they did from the Plymouth truck-
ing posts in Maine, through the fishing villages of
Saco and York, and those on the Piscataqua, to the